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[Greek Theatre. Syracuse. ] 


Tue engraving presents a partial view of some con- 
siderable remains of a Greek theatre at Neapolis, in 
Syracuse. It was hewn in a rock, and constructed with 
three ranges of seats separated by platforms or gal- 
leries, which continue without interruption all round, 
approached by staircases constructed at given intervals. 
This theatre was built at the boundaries of Neapolis, 
Tyche, and Acradina, overlooking the former city and 
commanding a view of the promontory of Plemmy- 
rium+; while from its back may be seen the singular 
excavations in the quarries of Neapolis, among others 
that which is called the Ear of Dionysius. 

This once glorious and animated scene, where mul- 
titudes assembled to witness and appreciate the sublime 
conceptions of the dramatists of ancient Greece, pre- 
sents, at the present time, a strong contrast to its former 
grandeur. ‘The curious traveller or weary shepherd are 
now its only visiters; and the same spot which was 

* See Wilkins’ ‘ Magna Gracia.’ 
t Now Massa Olivert, in the Bay of Syracuse, 

Vou, V, 





formerly hallowed by the representation of the dramas 
of ZEschylus and Euripides, now affords but a scanty 
pasturage for the flocks and herds of an ignorant 
peasantry ! 

The origin of the regular Greek drama is traced to 
Thespis and Susarion, both natives of Attica. The 
germ of it was nothing more than a song in honour 
of Bacchus, accompanied by dancing. A goat was 
awarded as the prize of the singer*. Thespis, on one 
of these occasions, first pointed out the dramatic path 
by introducing a second person, who recited some well- 
known fable or history—called an episode—and re- 
lieved the monotony of the choruses ; while Susarion 
gave the first idea of comedy, by attacking the vices 
and follies of those who dwelt in cities, a species of 
satire peculiarly relished by the country people+. These 


* Hence the derivation of the word tragedy,—Tpdyes, a goat, 
and 9h, a song, or song of the goat. 

+ Comedians were so called from wandering in the sdmas of 
villages. 20 
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episodes, being a far more pleasing kind of enter- 
tainment than the odes in praise of Bacchus, (the 
dullness of which they were intended only to relieve,) 
gradually assumed ‘so much consequence in the fes- 
tivals, that it became a proverbial saying, to denote 
that which is nothing to the purpose,—* All this is 
nothing to Bacchus!” 

The drama remained in its original form,—merely 
a cherus and episode performed on an open stage or 
itinerary cart,—until the great Eschylus, by the un- 
aided force of his own genius, elevated the Grecian 
theatre from this undigested chaos to its “ most high 
and palmy state.” It is fabled, that while asleep in a 
vineyard, Bacchus appeared to him in a dream and 
commanded him to write tragedies. His plays were 
acted on a stationary stage—a humble wooden scaf- 
folding. He also introduced a second person in the 
episode, and thus became the originator of dialogue. 
He employed mechanism for the stage, embellished it 
with scenes, and obviated the expedient of smearing 
the actors’ faces with wine-lees (which had been for- 
merly adopted) by substituting masks. He also in- 
vented the cothurnus or buskin. These extraordinary 
efforts of combined genius, ingenuity, and perseverance, 
were hailed by the Atlienians with delight, and from that 
time they became a dramatic people. 

As the most brilliant period of the Greek drama was 
the time when her three great tragedians Aischylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides flourished, a short sketch of 
their lives will afford some insight into the history of 
the ancient stage. 

ZEscuyivus was born about 525 years B.c., and dis- 
tinguished himself at the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis. He wrote seventy-seven pieces, seven of 
which are yet extant. After enjoying the respect and 
admiration of his fellow-citizens for many years, both 
as a soldier and poet, he retired to the court of Hiero, 
king of Syracuse; on account, according to some con- 
jectures, of having been unsuccessful in the compe- 
tition for the poetical prize with Sophocles ; other 
authorities ascribe his removal to a charge of blasphemy 
Laving been brought against him for divulging some 
of the secrets of the Eleusinian Mysteries; but this 
could hardly have been the cause, for his three last 
plays, exhibited just before he left Athens, are extant, 
and contain nothing of the kind. Ancient historians are 
ever unwilling to attribute to their heroes an ordinary or 
common-place death ; hence we are told that an eagle, 
poising a huge tortoise in the air, mistook the bald 
head of the venerable A’schylus for a stone, and, drop- 
ping the tortoise, ended the life of “The Father of 
Tragedy.” 

Sopnoc.ies (born 495 8.c.) is said, but not on very 
good authority, to have been the son of a proprietor of 
a manufactory of cutlery. He was distinguished for 
the grace of his person and elegance of his manners. 
Of the 120 tragedies. attributed to him only seven remain ; 
and these evince a riper judgment and a moral and in 
tellectual taste of greater purity than either of his great 
compeers. The moral taste of Sophocles seems to have 
been of the most refined order, for the plays he has 
left inculcate truth, religion and virtue with peculiar 
earnestness. He lived to a very advanced age; and 
such was his devotion to the Muses, that, a little before 
he died, his sons, mistaking his extreme abstraction for 
insanity, petitioned the judges to allow them to manage 
his estates. Sophocles, to refute the charge, merely 
read the first choric song from his ‘ G@Edipus in Colonos,’ 
(which he had just completed,) and calmly asked if 
that. was the work of a madman. -The suit was in- 
stantly dismissed, and the poet retired amidst the 
‘warmest applauses. Scholiasts are at a loss for the 
precise cause of his death: some have choaked 1im 
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with a grape-stone; others kill him with a transport 
of joy when bearing away his last poetical prize; and 
again it is said, that while reading aloud his own 
‘Antigone,’ he began a speech of too great length 
for his weak lungs, and expired from the fatigue and 
the excitation. 

Evriprpes was born 480 s.c., and first studied philo- 
sophy under Anaxagoras, who, advancing as a theory 
that the sun ‘was a ball of fire, and maintaining the 
unity of God, was banished for blasphemy. The 
characters in his dramas often indulge in philosophical 
speculations, which give to the dramas a stiff, scholastic 
turn- usually reckoned not a little inconsistent with 
dramatic poetry. His early studies and close intimacy 
with Socrates may account for this peculiarity. This 
friendship did not fail to obtain for him many a reproacli 
from the comic poets, who attributed the success of 
his works to the assistance of the great philosopher, 
and who accused him also of borrowing the scepticism 
and sophistry of the philosophers. Euripides was twice 
married ; and it is said that the profligacy of his wives 
drove him to Macedon, where, walking in a wood in 
deep contemplation, he was torn to pieces by dogs. 
In Sicily, it would seem, Euripides was honoured 
with an admiration amounting to enthusiasm ; for 
when the army of Nicias was placed at the mercy of 
the Sicilians, those prisoners who could repeat passages 
from his tragedies were set at liberty. 

ArisTopHaNes has been elevated in the estimation 
of the critics so high above the other comic poets of 
Greece as to be the principal representative of the 
ancient classical comedy; he is indeed the only one of 
whom we have any perfect remains. The date of his 
birth is not exactly known, but in 427 8.c. he is called 
“ almost a young lad.” So captivating was his society, 
that it was eagerly sought by the most eminent men of 
his age. All historians agree that he was a sad votary 
to Bacchus ; and this possibly caused much unhappiness 
in his private circumstances. His works, while they 
censure and satirize the vices of his age, are equally 
esteemed for dignity of style and graceful elegance of 
versification. He found a great admirer in St. Chry- 
sostom, who kept a eopy of his works under his 
pillow. We are unacquainted with the manner of his 
death. 

The chief peculiarity in the Greek drama is the 
chorus. This at different times consisted of different 
numbers of performers: but after the drama was tole- 
rably well reduced to a settled code of rules, the tragic 
chorus commonly contained fifteen, the comic twenty- 
four, persons. Those in tragedy always represented a 
body of persons who were interested in the events of 
the piece; as for example, in the ‘ Agamemnon’ of 
ZEschylus, the chorus consists of Argive elders ; in the 
* Hecuba’ of Euripides, of Trojan captives : in comedy 
the author's choice was more arbitrary. The presence 
of the chorus compelled, in some degree, the observance 
of those strict concords of time, place, and action, called 
the wnities, although frequently much more time is 
supposed to elapse during a choric song between the 
acts than actually did elapse, and although of course it 
had a very minor influence on the unity of the action. 
It also explained the intricacies, and inculcated the 
moral of the fable. 

When the chorus consisted of fifteen persons, they 
were ranged in three rows of five each. The choral 
songs were divided into strophe, antistrophe, and epode. 
It is believed that the strophe was accompanied by a 
dance or species of measured evolution. 

As the Grecian actors wore masks, made to resemble 
as much as possible the persons they represented, of 
course the expression of their faces-was entirely hid. 
They were also raised six inches above their ordinary 
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height by the high shoe or buskin, in accordance with 
a general notion that their heroes and demi-gods— 
mostly the subjects of their tragedies—were of gigantic 
stature. 

So very strict and careful were the Greek dramatists 
concerning the performance of their works, that little 
was left to the judgment of the actor, Even the 
declamation and dialogue were set to music, and 
chauated in a kind of recitative—accompanied by a 
lyre that sounded successively the fourth, fifth, and 
octave—intervals most frequently occurring in the 
intonations of the human voice during colloquial con- 
verse. 

The theatre was a large uncovered building, capable 
of holding from 30,000 to 50,000 persons, who enjoyed 
the spectacle free of expense, and for whom various 
places were set apart, according to their station in the 
republic. The representations took place at the festivals 
of Bacchus, and always ia the day-time, consisting of 
the works of those poets who contended for the prize, 
enlivened by music, dances, &c. 

The Athenians were so passionately fond of theatrical 
exhibitions, that the scenery, decorations, &c., inci- 
dental to a favourite drama, were frequently enormous. 
Nor were they illiberal to their authors and actors. 
Polus, a celebrated performer, gained a talent (225. 
or 240/.) in two days; and Sophocles was appointed 
to a command in the war against Samos, on account 
of the popularity of his ‘ Antigone.’ 

We shall conclude by extracting a lively description 
of the representation of Sophocles’ ‘ Antigone,’ from 
the travels of Anacharsis, by Pére Barthelemy, whose 
work, although purely one of fiction, and not remark- 
able for extreme accuracy, will in this instance afford 
a good general idea of a dramatic representation in a 
Grecian theatre. 

The supposed traveller arrives at Athens during the 
grand festival of Bacchus, which, according to Dodwell, 
began on the 8th of April, 362 years B.c. 

‘**T have just been to see a tragedy, and in the con- 
fused state of my ideas hastily commit to paper the 
impressions it has made upon me. The theatre opened 
at break of day; I went thither with Philotas. Nothing 

can be imagined more grand and striking than the first 
view. On one side we see the stage ornamented with 
scenes executed by the ablest artists; and on the other 
a vast amphitheatre, lined with seats rising one above 
the other to avery great height, with landing-places 
and stairs, which, lengthened out and intersecting each 
other at intervals, facilitate the communication, and 
divide the seats into several compartments, some of 
which are reserved for particular communities and 
classes of citizens. 

“The people flocked hither in crowds; they kept 
coming and going, ascending, descending, shouting, 
laughing, pressing, and pushing each other, and braving 
the officers, who were running about on all sides to 
maintain order. Amid this tumult the nine archons, 
or chief magistrates of the republic, the courts of 
justice, the senate of five hundred, the general officers 
of the army, the ministers of state, successively arrived. 
These different bodies occupied the lower seats. Above 
them were placed all the young men who had attained 
their eighteenth year. The women were stationed in a 
place that kept them at a distance from the men and 
the courtezans. The orchestra was empty. That was 
set apart for emulative contests in poetry, music, and 
dancing, which take place after the representation of 
the pieces; for here all the arts are uniied to gratify 
all tastes. 

‘*T saw some Athenians who had purple carpets spread 
under their feet, and were luxuriously lolling on cushions, 
brought thither by their slaves; others who before, 
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fruit, and cakes ; others again who briskly stepped upon 
the benches to choose a commodious place, and take it 
from the person then occupying it. ‘They have a 
right to do so,’ said Philotas; ‘ it is a distinction they 
have received from the republic as a recompense for 
their services.’ 

“ Observing that I was astonished at the number of 
the spectators, he told me they might amount to about 
30,000; ‘ the lists are about to be opened with the 
Antigone of Sophocles. You will have the pleasure 
of hearing two excellent actors, Theodorus and Aristo- 
demus.’ 

* Philotas had scarcely ended, before a herald, after 
commanding silence, proclaimed, ‘ Let the chorus of 
Sophocles advance!’ This was to announce the 
piece, and a perfect silence ensued. The theatre repre- 
sented the vestibule of the palace of Creon, King of 
Thebes.” 

The remaining portion of the description is occupied 
with a detail of the acting and characters in the Antigone, 
which would only be interesting to those well acquainted 
with the tragedy. 





ENGLISH COINS. 
[Continued from No. 275.) 


Money is spoken of in several places in Shakspeare 
under the name of crosses. The consideration of the 
value of the money current in ancient times is attended 
with considerable difficulty, and requires a knowledge 
of the population, the quantity of commodities pos- 
sessed by the country, and various other€ireumstances. 
In the Saxon period it is supposed that five shillings 
went as far as five pounds now; but this was owing to 
the frugality and style of living, and not to the scarcity 
and high value of the circulating medium, or surely 
smaller coins would have been required than the penny 
divided into four. The conquest of England by the 
Normans made no alteration in the only circulating 
coin, the old English silver penny, or Sterling, which 
was known all over Europe in the middle ages, and which 
excelled, in neatness of fabric and purity of metal, the 
Italian and French coins of that period. The series 


of English coins is considered to be more complete 
than that of any other country in the world: of the 
English pennies since Egbert—during upwards of 1000 
years—not above two reigns are wanting. 


Fig. 22 





[Silver Penny of Eadgar, King of England.) 
Fig. 23, 
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[Silver Penny of Canute. Struck in Dublin.) 








after, and during the representation called for wive, 


[@ilver Penny of Edward the Confessor.] 
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The pennies of William I. and IT. (Figs. 25 and 26) 
Fig. 25. 





Fig. 27. 





(Silver Penny of Henry 1.) 

are not now easily distinguishable from each other. 
’ Of Richard I. there 

Fig. 30. — are only French coins, 

yor of which Fig. 30 repre- 
» IC © \ sents his Poitou penny. 
4 UNDE | The immense ransom 
¥ / paid to redeem him from 





SIT SIS Aur 
)° UUSIS captivity may perhaps 
[Poitou Penny of Silver.—Richard I.) 2¢count, in some mea- 
: sure, for the rarity of 
Fig. 31. his coins; or rather 


the immense coinage of 
Henry II. rendered a 
fresh issue of English 
money almost unneces- 
sary till the middle of 
the reign of Henry III. 
Of John (Fig. 31) there is only Irish money. 
It is asserted by old historians that in the civil 
Fig. 28. wars of Stephen, (fig. 
28*) “ Omnes potentes 
tam episcopi quam 
comites et barones 
} suam faciebant mone- 
tam.” (All the great 
men, as well the bishops 
as the earls and barons, 
coined their own mo- 
ney); and that as soon 
as Henry II. (fig. 29) 
found himself securely 
seated on the throne, 
he put an end to this 
usurpation of the baro- 
nage: since when, the 
exercise, as well as the right of coining, has remained in 
the crown ; for though the crown allowed several ancient 
bishoprics, abbeys, &c., to erect a mint within their 
jurisdiction, they had neither the denomination, stamp, 
nor alloy which were always the prerogative of the 
crown, but only the profit of coinage. Yet it is remark- 
able that no coins of English barons are found; and it 
would appear that, if they really did coin money, they 


* The coin here exhibited is supposed to have been struck 
en the agreement between Stephen and Henry. Though a silver 
eres wens 184 grains, it sold at Mr. Dimsdale’s sale for 





(Silver Penny of Joba.) 





Fig. 29. 





(Silver Penny of Henry II.) 
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never put their names, and the pennies are not dis- 
tinguishable from others. There are many coins of 
English bishops and St. Peter’s pence, bearing Srperr 
on them. These pence originated from Offa, king of 
Mercia, engaging to pay the sovereign Pontiff a yearly 
donation for the support of an English college at Rome, 
and to raise the money, he imposed the tax of 1d. on 
each house possessed of 30d. This imposition, afterwards 
levied on all England, was denominated Peter's pence. 
There are also pennies of St. Martin (Sci. Mann) 
struck at Lincoln, and of St. Edmund (Sceap) at 
Bury, before the conquest. The king's seigniorage 
or royalty was anciently a part of the regal reve- 
nue. Of every pound weight of gold the king had 
commonly 5s. for his coinage, out of which he generally 
allowed 12d. and sometimes 18d. to the Master of the 
Mint for his work and trouble. In the reign ot 
Henry V. the king's seigniorage of every pound weight 
of silver was 15d. ‘The rights of seigniorage have been 
abolished since Charles II., and there was not anything 
taken either for the king or for the expenses of coining, 
it having been settled by Act of Parliament that all 
money should be struck at the public charge; but lately, 
to prevent the sovereigns being illegally melted down, 
a small seigniorage has been imposed on them. 

Previous to the thirteenth century the silver penny 
may be regarded as the only and universal coin all over 
Europe. In Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal, a 
corruption of the old Roman name denarius prevailed, 
whence (Italian) danaro, money; (French) denier, 
money; (Spanish) dinero, money; (Portuguese) din- 
heiro, money; but in England it was called pending, 
from pendo, “to weigh,’ as supposed, and afterwards 
penning and penny (German, pfennig). It was origi- 
nally of the same dimensions and weight as the later 
Roman denarius, but was soon made thinner, so as to 
be larger in size, though of the same weight; and it is 
now, in intrinsic value, not worth more than 3d. The 
first English pennies weighed 224 grains troy; to- 
wards the end of the reign of Edward III., 18 grains; 
in that of Edward IV. about 12 grains; in Edward VL, 
8 grains; and after the 43rd of Elizabeth, 73% grains. 
During the early period of the English coinage, no 
attempt appears to have been made to attain a likeness 
of the several monarchs on their coins; and though 
Henry VI. was only of the tender age of nine months 
when he began his reign, which continued thirty-eight 
years, his earlier and later money cannot be distin- 
guished by his portrait. 

The earliest variation from a bust on the obverse of 
the regal coins is the florin, and its divisions, of Ed- 
ward III. The reverses of the Norman coins to the 


reign of Edward I. consist of the names of the moneyer 
and Mint, encircling crosses, with pellets, fleurs de /ys, 
&c.; this favourite device of the cross, which was dis- 
played in every possible form, occurs so late as the 
The orb and cross appear on 


Fig. 32. 


halfpenny of James I, 
coins of Edward the 
Confessor, and the 
gold penny of Hen- 
ry Ill. (Fig. 32.) 
After Edward IIL., 
this ancient symbol 
is often superseded 
by devices connected 
with heraldry, as the 
royal arms, crowns, badges, lions, &c., disposed with 
fancy rosettes, quatrefoils, and other borders. On the 
double sovereigns, and on some of the sovereigns and 
crowns of George III. and on those of George IV., St. 
George and the Dragon have been substituted for the 
coat of arms. Ruding says, that the earliest specimens 
of Mint marks are those of the Durham Mint of Ed- 
ward I.; that they first appear on the regal coins of 





[Gold Penny of Henry I11.—20d.] 
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— DNS had before appeared upon the Irish pennies of 
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Edward IIT.: in the reign of Henry VI. they began to 
be varied, their number increasing very rapidly in 
Edward IV.; and they were not entirely disused till 
Charles If. Mint marks are usually very small and 
very diversified, consisting of birds’ heads, castles, 
dragons, roses, &c.; and the same Mint mark was not 
always adopted by the same monarch. A catalogue of 
those of the different kings is given by Ruding, but it 
is much too long for our limits. 

Dns. Hys. (Dominus or Lord of Ireland) first ap- 
pears on the coins of Edward I.*, as does Dei gratia 
and Dvx Aevr. (Duke of Aquitaine) under the three 
Edwards. The coins of Edward I., I., and III. are 
very similar to each other. Archbishop Sharp first dis- 

Fig. 33, tinguished them thus: 
—Epw. (Fig. 33) for 
Edward I.; Epwa., 
Epwar., and Epwarp 
(Fig. 34), for Edward 
II.; and Epwarpus 
for Edward III.; col- 
lectors of coins take 
these for the distinc- 
tions. Edward II. 
assumed the title of 
King of France on his 
coins; it was altered 
by Henry V. to Heir 
of France; other mo- 
{Silver Penny of Edward IT.) narchs returned’ to 
King of France, which was finally abandoned by 
George III. Fidei defensor, a title first adopted by 
Henry VIII., is ascribed on coins to Charles I. The 
St. George and Dragon is borne on some of the coins 
of Henry VIII., and the harp for Ireland on his Irish 
money; the use of Hys. Rex also commenced in this 
reign. ‘The harp was first quartered with the royal 
arms in that of James I. 





{Silver Penny of Edward I.) 
Fig. 34, 








Fig. 39. 








Fig. 43, 





Fig. 45. 








Fig. 46. 








[Base Coin of Henry VIII.) 
(To be continued.] 





INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS OF THE CHINESE. 


We have received from Canton the ‘ First Report of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 
China,’ accompanied by an interesting private letter 
from one of the members, The very idea of an insti- 
tution whose object is, “ by all means in its power, to 
prepare and publish, in a cheap form, plain and easy 
treatises in the Chinese language, on such branches of 
useful knowledge as are suited to the existing state 
and condition of the Chinese empire,” may perhaps 
appear ridiculous to those who take a superficial 
view of the character of the people. But we have 
the testimony of individuals who have been long 
resident in China, to the fact that in spite of the 
obstinacy of the governors and local authorities in 
opposing any intercourse with foreigners, excepting 
under the narrowest regulations possible, the feeling 
among the people on this subject is of a far less bigoted 
character. During Lord Amherst’s voyage, the elders 
of a village, who were anxious to make friends of the 
English, speaking of the mandarins who are the great 
enforcers of restrictions, said :—‘* Our mandarins are 
rogues, but the people are your friends.” The address 
in which they expressed their amicable feelings towards 
his Lordship and the English, contained the following 
passages :—“* We, the inhabitants of this village, have 
never before seen you foreigners*. All peopie crowd 
on board your ship to behold you, and a tablet is hung 
up therein, stating that there is a physician for the 





* Foreigners are generally called barbarians. 
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assistance of mankind. ‘There are also tracts against 
gambling, and other writings, besides a treatise on 
your country, with odes and books ; all which manifest 
your friendly, kind, and virtuous hearts. This is highly 
praiseworthy.” * * * Lying and gambling are the 
most common vices of the Chinese, and tracts on each 
of these subjects were distributed both by the expe- 
dition under Lord Amherst, and by Mr. Gutzlaff, a 
missionary, who has published a ‘ Journal of Three 
Voyages along the Coast of Cochin China in 1831-2-3.’ 
The work on ‘ England’ alluded to, was written by 
Mr. Marjoribanks, and translated into Chinese. It is 
in every respect a clear and excellent little work, 
addressed not merely to the formal mandarin, but *to 
the more popular sense of the majority of Chinese. 
The effect which it has had in promoting a friendly 
intercourse is acknowledged to have been beyond 
expectation. Mr. Gutzlaff, who also distributed copies, 
says that it was everywhere demanded. 

Perhaps the reader may feel inclined to remark that 
where the people are unable to read, it is of little use 
distributing books among them; but it is altogether 
an error to suppose that they are destitute of this 
accomplishment, and indeed it is very common as well 
among the poor as the rich. In a junk in which 
Mr. Gutzlaff was once a passenger, the sailors, though 
in a state of extreme poverty “ could read, and took 
pleasure in perusing such books as they possessed.” 

This favourable state of things is not sufficiently 
known in England, and is altogether opposed to the 
popular prejudices and notions which are generally 
entertained concerning the Chinese character. China 
is probably destined at some future day to become a 
vast mart fur the productions of English industry ; and 
any efforts calculated to render the favourable symp- 
toms already evinced generally manifest among the 
masses in China, will materially hasten this new era in 
our commercial intercourse with the east. <A vaster 
field for the exertions of men who love their fellow- 
creatures nowhere presents itself than in China; the 
population comprises one-third of the whole human 
race, and the results of a moral revolution in their 
habits and modes of thinking would be of the grandest 
and most striking character. Under the present cir- 
cumstances of this great empire, and considering the 
advantageous change which has thrown it more into 
the path of English enterprise, we regard the Society 
at Canton as a most seasonable and useful institution, 
and deserving of extensive support. We invite atten- 
tion to the fifth of the Society’s rules :—* Individuals 
not resident in China, who, from their knowledge of 
the language, may be supposed able and willing to 
forward the objects of the Society by original works or 
translations, may be elected corresponding members. 
And any individuals unacquainted with the Chinese 
language, who may be willing to aid the Society by 
their influence or otherwise, may be elected honorary 
members.” Individuals friendly to the objects of the 
Society are also invited to form auxiliary associations 
in aid of its funds. 

The Report commences with the following allusion 
to the fieid which the Society has chosen for its opera- 
tions, and the spirit in which it commences its labours : 
—* When great enterprises are to be undertaken in 
unexplored fields, the first efforts are usually compassed 
with many difficulties and often opposed by great ob- 
stacles. Perhaps no association was ever formed under 
circumstances more peculiar than those of this Society. 
Free, pacific, and benevolent in its design, it recognises 
no authority, either to protect or sustain it, except those 
of reason and truth. The rights which it claims are 
simply those of putting within the reach of a great 
nation the richest treasures of knowledge which can be 
gathered from the records of past and present times. 
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The field which invites, by its multiplied necessities, 
the labours of this Society, contemplates the welfare of 
a third part of our species, who are scattered over a 
vast extent of territory, stretching from the Russian 
frontiers on the north to the equator on the south; and 
from the Pacific ocean on the east to the mountains of 
central Asia on the west. Many thousands of Chinese, 
and others who speak their language, are already acces- 
sible; and unless the spirit of the age and the march 
of improvement be checked, every year we may expect 
will bring them more into ‘contact with the people of 
the west.” 

The Society is scarcely yet organized. It consisted, 
in October last, of forty-seven members, viz., eight 
honorary, ten corresponding, and ‘twenty-nine resident 
members. It is justly remarked that “the very exist 
ence of this Society is evidence of recognised obligation 
resting on the Christian community resident in this 
country, that, possessing themselves the rich fruits of 
knowledge, they are bound to communicate them to 
others. * * * We must go on and meet opposition; nor 
give up the contest, a contest of truth with error, till 
the millions of this empire shall participate in all the 
blessings of knowledge which we now so richly enjoy.” 

The difficulties which the infant institution has to 
overcome can scarcely be conceived. As much of the 
information which it is proposed to communicate to the 
Chinese will be perfectly new to them, it is necessary 
to construct a nomenclature for terms in geography, 
history, science, accounts of engines, machines, and 
implements of industry ; and the type to be used is not 
of course quite so easily to be obtained as a set of 
English types. Notwithstanding the magnitude and 
variety of obstacles, the Report informs us that already 
“three works are being prepared for the press: Ist, a 
General History of the World; 2nd, a Universal Geo- 
graphy; and 3rd, a Map of the World. These (it is 
stated) have been several months in hand, and will be 
carried forward and completed with all convenient 
dispatch. They are designed to be introductory works, 
presenting the great outlines of what will remain to be 
filled up. The history will be comprised in three 
volumes; the geography in one. The map is on a 
large scale—about eiglit feet by four, presenting at one 
view all the kingdoms and nations of the earth. The 
committee expect these three works will be published in 
the course of the ensuing year (1836); and it is hoped 
they will soon be followed by others, in which the sepa- 
rate nations, England, France, America, &c., their his- 
tory and present state, shall be fully deseribed.” 

As it would be absurd needlessly to excite the jealousy 
of the Chinese authorities, the Society purposes esta- 
blishing its printing-press in one of the British settle- 
ments in the Straits of Malacca. The private letter 
which we have received along with the Report, shows 
the expediency of this arrangement. ‘This letter is dated 
December 30th, and says :—‘ Some difficulty has been 
experienced in getting printers and pressmen at Macao, 
on account of the jealousy of the Chinese government, 
who have denounced as traitors_all who assist the 
“ barbarians ” either in printing or disseminating their 
books. The consequence of this has been that the 
work has hitherto been done covertly, and by stealth, 
under the immediate protection of the superintendent 
in his own house. At times no work whatever can be 
done, through fear of the Chinese authorities, either at 
Canton or Macao. We shall, however, remedy this 
very shortly by setting up a press on board one of the 
stationary teceiving-ships at Lintin, about twelve miles 
from Macao, where the printers will be out of all danger 
of molestation, fines, or bambooing.” 

We learn from this letter that “ the Americans, to 
their praise be it spoken (says the- writer), kaye not 
only taken the lead in this good cause, but have hitherto 
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had, what the English have never had, a missionary at 
their own sole expense, whose week-day labours are 
employed in teaching Chinese children the English 
language gratuitously. They have just sent two others 
from the episcopal establishment for the same object : 
they are now studying the language at Singapore.” 

The intercourse with the eastern and northern coasts 
of China is fast extending, and they are now regularly 
visited by the opium ships several times every year. 
Through this medium the Society will be enabled to 
distribute a number of its treatises. 


ON THE TROGONS. 


Tue trogons constitute a family of birds, the members 
of which are peculiar to the hotter regions of America, 
and of India, and its adjacent islands, Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, &c., one species only having as yet been 
discovered in Africa. Among the most icuous of 
the feathered tribes for beauty and brilliancy of plumage, 
the trogons stand confessedly pre-eminent. The metallic 
golden green of some species is of dazzling effulgence ; 
in others less gorgeous: the delicate peneillings of the 
plumage, and the contrasted hues of deep scarlet, black, 
green and brown, produce a rich and beautiful effect. 
Nor is their shape and contour unworthy of their dress ; 
were they far less elegantly arrayed they would still be 
pleasing birds. 

It is difficult to convey the idea of a bird, or indeed 
of any natural object, by description solely; the annexed 
cut, however, will render the details connected with the 
family features of the present group easily intelligible. 

The trogons are zygedactyle, that is, they have their 
toes in pairs, two before and two behind, like parrots 
and woodpeckers ; the tarsi are short and feeble, the 
beak is stout, and the gape wide; the general contour 
of the body is full and round, and the head large ; the 
plumage is dense, soft, and deep; the wings are short 
but pointed, the quill-feathers being rigid; the tail is 
long, ample, and graduated, its outer feathers decreasing 
in length ; in some species, and especially in that brilliant 
bird the resplendent trogon (trogon resplendens, Gould), 
the tail-coverts are greatly elongated, so as to form a 
beautiful pendent plumage of loose wavy feathers. 

Of solitary habits, the trogons (er corowcui) frequent 


the most secluded portions of dense forests, remote from 


the abodes of man. For hours together they sit motion- 
less on some branch, uttering occasionally a plaintive me- 
lancholy cry, especially while the female is brooding on 
her eggs. Indifferent during the day to every object, 
listless or slumbering on their perch, they take no notice 
of the presence of an intruder, and may indeed be often 
so closely approached as to be kne¢ked down by a stick ; 
the bright glare of the swn obscures their sight, and 
they wait for evening, the dusk of twilight being their 
season of activity. 

Fruits, insects and their larve, constitute their food. 
Formed, most of them at least, for rapid but not 
protracted flight, they watch from their perch the 
insects flitting by, and dart after them with surprising 
velocity, returning afler their short chase to the same point 
of observation. Some, however, are almost exclusively 
frugivorous, we allude more especially to those whose 
flowing plumes impede the freedom of their flight ; 
such seek for fruits and berries. Many species are 
certainly migratory. M. Natterer observes, respecting 
the pavonine trogon (trogon pavoninus, Spix), which 
inhabits, during a certain season of the year, the high 
woods along the upper part of the Amazon and Rio 
Negro, that he found the contents of its stomach to 
consist principally of the fruit of a certain species of 
palm, and that it arrives in those districts when its 
favourite food is ripe, but that when the trees no longer 
yield*an adequate supply it retires to other districts. 

Like the parrots and woodpeckers, the trogons breed 
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in the hollows of decayed trees, the eggs being deposited 
on a bed of wood-dust, the work of insects ; they are three 
or four in number, and white. The young, when first 
hatched, are totally destitute of feathers, which do not 
begin to make their appearance for two or three days; 
and their head and beak appear to be disproportionately 
large. They are said to rear two broods in the year. 
Azara, speaking of the Surucua trogon, a native of 
Paraguay and the Brazils, informs us that i is seen 
only in the largest woods, and that it “ generally remains 
on the upper portions of the trees, without descending 
to the lower branches or to the earth; it sits a long 
time motionless, watching for insects which may pass 


| within its reach, and which it seizes with adroitness ; 


it is not gregarious, but dwells either in solitude or in 
pairs; its flight, which is rapid and performed in ver- 
tical undulations, isnot prolonged. These birds are 
so tame as to admit of a near approach; I have seen 
them killed with a stick. They do not migrate, and 
are never heard except in the breeding season ; their 
mote then consists of the frequent repetition of the 
syllables pee-o, in a strong, sonorous and melancholy 
voice; the male and female answer each other. They 
form their nest on the trees, by digging into the lower 
part of the nest of a species of ant, known by the name 
of cupiy, until they have made a cavity sufficiently large, 
in which the female deposits her eggs, of a white colour, 
and two, or as some assert, four in number. I have 
seen the male clinging to a tree after the manner of 
woodpeckers, occupied in digging a nest with his beak, 
while the female remained tranquil on a neighbouring 
tree.” 

The American trogons have their beak of moderate 
size, with serrated (or saw-like) edges, and furnished 
at its base with bristles; the upper surface (of the 
males at least) is of a rich metallic green, the under 
parts being more or less universally scarlet or rich 
yellow. The outer tail-feathers in the majority of the 
species are more or less barred with black and white. 

In the Indian trogons the beak is larger and stouter, 
with smooth edges, having a tooth near the tip of the 
upper mandible. The eyes are encircled by a large 
bare space of richly-coloured skin ; the upper surface 
is brown, the lower more or less scarlet, and the outer 
tail-feathers exhibit no tendency towards a barred style 
of marking, excepting in one species, Diard’s trogon, 
in which the three outer tail-feathers are finely pow- 
dered with black. 

The African species (¢rogon narina, Levaill ) closely 

preximates 40 its American relatives; but its three 
outer tail-feathers are unbarred. This species inhabits 
the dense forests of Caffraria; during the day it sits 
motionless on a low dead branch, and it is only in the 
morning and evening that it displays activity. Locusts 
and other imsects are its principal foud. 

Ofall the trogons none areso magnificent as the ¢rogon 
resplendens, lately introduced to the knowledge of the 
scientific world, as a distinet species by Mr. Gould, and 
admirably figured in his splendid * Monograph’ of the 
family trogonide. This bird, as stated by Mr. Gould, 
** is to be found only in the dense and gloomy forests 
of the Southern States of Mexico.” Little known to 
Europeans, except within the last few years, the brilliant 
plumes which fall over the tail (and which, as is the 
whole of the upper surface of the body of this bird, are 
of the richest metallic golden green) were made use of 
by the ancient Mexicans, as ornaments on their head- 
dresses ; and gorgeous must a head-dress be, composed 
of such feathers—soft, flowing, of dazzling lustre, and 
three feet in length. In later times they have occasion- 
ally been transmitted as curiosities to Europe. Mr. 
Gould observes that M. Temminck is the first who 
figured the present species; but that celebrated natu- 
ralist confounded it with the trogon pavoninus of 





Dr. Spix, a Brazilian species to which it is nearly allied, 








but from which it differs in having a soft silky crest, of 
long full feathers, and the plumes of the tail-coverts 
extremely long, whereas in the pavonine trogon there 
is no crest, and the tail-coverts do not extend above an 
inch or two at most beyond the tail. 

Of the New World trogons, those of Mexico possess 
in the length of the tail (at least in many instances) 
a feature distinguishing them from all their congeners ; 
as an example in point we may refer to the trogon 
elegans (Gould), a new species, received by the author of 
the ‘ Monograph,’ together with the trogon resplendens 
from Guatimala, a country rich in zoological stores, and 
constantly affording new treasures for the contemplation 
and study of the naturalist. 
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No group of birds offers a clearer proof than. the 
trogonide, of the rapid advancement of ornithological 
knowledge, and of the great researches which have been 
made in this department of natural history. In the 
time of Linnezus, who enumerates only three species, 
the existence of these birds in India and Africa was not 
known. Levaillant added the Narina; and of late 
years, Vieillot, Spix, Temminck, and Swainson, haye 
each contributed to enlarge the catalogue. The most 
important labours on the subject, however, are those 
embodied in Mr. Gould’s ‘ Monograph,’ in which he has 
established seven or eight species, hitherto unknown; the 
description being accompanied with admirable figures, 
Our group is copied from figures in Mr. Gould's work. 
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*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 59, L acoln’s Inn Fields. 
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